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stiffened his natural tendency to avoid dis-
cussion. Discussion meant the consideration
of difficulties, the admission of doubt. His
method had been to determine the object and
to compel his lieutenants to overcome the ob-
stacles which lay before it. Such a method
cannot admit doubt. In the magnitude and
complexity of the war, and in the political em-
barrassments of his office it at once served and
betrayed him. It enabled him to sow his
" dragon's teeth" and reap the iron harvest
with magical rapidity. But it aroused the re-
sentment of men like Sir John French and Sir
Henry Wilson, and of most of his political
colleagues. It led him also into the disastrous
cul de sac of Gallipoli. Difficulties were
ignored which would have come to light in a
discussion among experts; there was no co-
operation between the naval and the military
efforts; troops were detailed, ships provided,
and all arrangements made before the General
Staff had been called into consultation; the
Commander was appointed at the last moment
and had no opportunity to study the problem
before him until after premature naval bom-
bardment had destroyed more than half his
chances of success. In cases of this kind no
amount of driving power can compensate for
lack of organization. But Kitchener failed at
first to recognize this. In his Oriental way lie
assumed that it was for him to command and
for others to obey. It took time for him to
realize that a method which succeeded in the
limited fields of Egypt and South Africa could
not be applied to the conduct of a world war.